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group* who were willing to suffer and burn their hands
on cold metal, in order to finish the job. Perhaps it
made us healthy, but it was not an ideal way to build
an aeroplane. Also the number of visitors diminished
considerably in cold weather, and the collection of
money became more and more difficult.
While I, personally, had to do all kinds of work in
connection with the design, complete stress analysis and
supervision of construction, yet the greatest trouble
and worry was finances. We had our bright days, how-
ever. One of these was when Mr. Serge Rachmaninoff,
the composer and pianist, came to our assistance with
a subscription which gradually grew to five thousand
dollars. Also, he agreed to become the vice-president of
the corporation, of which I was president at that time.
His support increased the morale of the group, as well as
the resources. Nevertheless subscriptions dropped, and
finally only a handful of men were labouring, some-
times for weeks without receiving any salary. We did,
after a time, move to a rented hangar on Roosevelt
Field, and as our credit at the junk-yard was unlimited,
and we bought our duralumin at small stores, we
managed to keep going.
The 8-29 was slowly completed, and in April, 19*4,
the ship was about ready to fly. This was one of the
most trying periods in the life of the organization.
The S-*9 was, in several respects, a nice ship and well
built, but a few second-hand parts had been used which
were obviously unsatisfactory. The tyres on the wheels
were bad, and we had blowouts while the ship was
standing stilL Our engine situation was worse. We
had two second-hand war-time engines which wans HOC
sufficiently powerful, and not very reliable, but we